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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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( Continued.) 


DAY after day passed, but still Mr. 
Bereton received no answer to his con- 
stant enquiries ; the sum of money they 
had been in possession of from the 
death of Mr. Hartley hourly diminish- 
ed, with but little hopes of its being 
replaced ; distressed and harrassed with 
continual fruitless enquiries, Mr. Bere- 
ton was almost sinking under the fear 
of his wife and child enduring the 
hardships of poverty, and the depriva- 
tion of every comfort, when one day 
he was pleasingly surprised by receiv- 
ing a letter, informing him of a curacy 
within three miles of town. Upon in- 
quiry, he found regular duty was re- 
quired, with a salary of fifty pounds a 
year. This, though little better than 
poverty, he gladly accepted, and they 
removed to a small cottage in the 
neighbourhood. A few weeks sufficed 
to convince Mrs, Bereton that some- 
thing more must contribute to their 
maintainance than her husband’s sala- 
ry; and she immediately turned her 
attention to the instruction of children ; 
but scarcely had she collected a few and 
began to hope for better times, when 
the little Juliet imbibed from one of 
them the small pox, which soon indi- 
cated itself to be of the most virulent 
kind ; and the Physician who was call- 
ed in, gave little hope of the child’s re- 
covery. Alarmed for the life of his 
child Mr, Bereton, though liable to 
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the infection, could not be persuaded to 
quit the apartment, and the effects of 
this inconsideration to his own safety, 
were visible to his wife long before he 
would even confess himself to be indis- 


| posed; and on the day his darling 


child was pronounced out of danger, 
the affectionate father was insensible 
of the intelligence ! Mrs. Bereton’s joy 
at the restoration of her child imparted 
new vigour to her almost exhausted 
frame, and with ceaseless prayers and 
attentions she soothed the pains and 
watched over the sick couch of her 
husband ; for some time did he remain 
perfectly indifferent to her presence, 
and hourly called for her who was his 
sole nurse and attendant ; but at length 
her beloved husband once more press- 
ed with affection the hand that smooth- 
ed his pillow; But alas! the disorder 
had terminated in the entire depriva- 
tion of his sight. ‘This sad calamity 
considerably retarded Mr. Bereton’s 
recovery, as his mind could not but 
be agitated with fears for the support 
of his family. 'To whom could they 
now look up for assistance ? and where 
could they find a friend to protect 
them ? These mournful thoughts were 
sometimes dissipated by more pious 
reflections on the goodness of provi- 
dence ; and in placing a firm reliance 
on that support which alone can stand 
all trials, Mr. Bereton experienced 
that fortitude and composure under his 
trials he must otherwise for ever have 
been deprived of, 
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The little money they had been in} 
possession of, was, by these unexpect- | 
ed misfortunes quite expended, and| 
after defraying the physician’s bill, | 
Mrs. Bereton found herself in posses- | 
sion of little more than one guinea.— 
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unfeeling woman, and with a heavy 
heart returned home. 
(To be continued. ) 


——e — 


I have known a sensible man of opi- 


| nion that we should not be solicitous 





She had since the convalesence of her | 
husband, been able to procure some | 
needlework, for which, on account of | 
her performing it, in a very superior 
manner, she was tolerably well paid, 
and was always certain of a good sup- 
ply ; but this was very inadequate to 
their support, and she daily found her 
heaith and strength declining. Mr. 
Bereton, with the irritability incident 
to invalids, fancied a hundred differ- 
ent things might benefit him, and have 
ing been kept by his wife from a com- 
plete knowledge of their finances, he 
had so completely flattered himself 
with the idea of the sea _ breezes 
strengthening him, and by that means 
restoring his sight, that he was impa- 
tient to make the trial. Poor Mrs. 
Bereton perfectly aware of the expen- 
ces incident to such a journey, and 
feeling her total inability to defray 
them, had diverted her husband with 
continual excuses for delaying their 
departure, till at length, finding he was 
vexed at what he imagined her want of 
interest for the restoration of his sight, 
she had paid a visit to her employer, 
requesting she would oblige her by per- 
mitting her to take a larger quantity of 
work with her, which she would punc- 
tually convey home ; hoping by con- 
stant attendance to it night and day, 
she might the sooner be enabled to in- 
dulge her husband’s wishes; but her 
employer rudely refused her, with ob- 


serving “that she could not think of 


trusting her with so much, without she 
left the value of the articles she took 
away.” "The loud voice of the woman, 


about a wife’s understanding. A wo- 
man’s sense was with him a phrase to 
express a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little to 
a husband’s happiness. I cannot sub- 
scribe to his opinion. I am convinced, 


that as judgment is the portion of our 


sex, so fancy and imagination are 
more eminently the lot of theirs. If 
so, after honesty of heart, what is there 
we should so much require? A wife’s 
beauty will soon decay, it is doubtful 
whether first, in reality, or in our own 
opinion, we should then seek for some- 
thing that will retain its novelty ; or, 
what is equivalent, will change its 
shape when her beauty palls by its 
identity. Fancy and genius bid fairest 
for this, which have as many shapes 
as there can happen occasions to exert 
them—Good nature, I always suppose. 
The former will be necessary to exhili- 
rate and divert us; the latter to pre- 
serve our minds in a temper to be di- 
verted. 





ee 
THE PRISONERS. 
( Concluded. ) 

Adela and her father were daily dis- 
tressed by accounts of the dreadful ex- 
cesses committed by the companions of 
Villeroy. One evening they were 
aroused by a loud knocking at the gate 
jof the prison, and Villeroy was heard 
without, in a furious voice bidding 
Ursula to be gone instantly, and never 
more to appear in his sight. We are 
lost ! exclaimed M. de Surville. Ade- 
la threw herself into his arms, and both 
fixed their eyes on the door, which was 
presently opened with violence. Vil- 


and the interesting appearance of Mrs, eroy, followed by some officers, enter- 


Bereton, had attracted the attention of 


those standing in the shop; therefore, 
closely drawing her veil to hide her 


ed, and said in a ferocious tone to the 
prisoners, you must follow me. No 
remonstrance or questions, all will be 


tears, she took up the small parcel jj useless ; you must follow me. He had 


thrown to her across the counter by the 




















pistols in his belt, a naked sabre in his 
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hand, and his countenance was terrific. | 
M. de Surville and his daughter left } 
the prison, the former with the air of 
a man resigned to death, and the Iat- 
ter shedding a flood of tears. They 
reached the street where a_ carriage 
waited for them. A woman was there 
waiting likewise ; but the darkness of 
the night prevented them from distin- 
guishing her features. Villeroy threw 
Adela into the carriage, and forced M. 
de Surville, holding a pistol to his 
head, to take his place beside her. The 
guard that had accompanied the priso- 
ners now left them, and the carriage 
drove off, and was soon without the 
town, when the woman who had ac- 
companied them, bid the two prisoners 
to take courage. Adela instantly re- 
cognized the voice of Villeroy’s aunt. 
Oh, my mother! my dear mother! 
exclaimed she, he has not then deceiv- 
ed me! He has saved my father! The 
aunt explained the mysterious conduct 
of her nephew, and justified the dis-' 
simulation he had practised, and which 
had so happily succeeded in preserving 
the lives of those most dear to him — 
M. de Surville admired his courage, 
but could not avoid saying to him, my | 
dear young friend, I certainly would | 
wrong yeu to condemn a conduct which | 
has preserved the life of my daughter | 
as well as myself, but never forget that | 
it is not permitted us to authorise evil | 
in the hope of doing good. A good | 
action which has only a few witnesses 
can never compensate for the evils oc- 
casioned by a bad public example! 
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La Rochefoucault has said, the re- 
fusal of praise is a desire to be praised 
twice. In the same sense may be said, 
we refuse praise, that another praise 
worthy quality, modesty, may be as- 
cribed to us. 

<tpaee 
CURIOSITY. 

There is in the human breast, a certain in- 

born curiosity, an ardent taste for inquiry, which 
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us through the most intricate and subtile ma- 

zes with spirit and resolution. It is by the im- 

pulse of this ever active principle that we have 

discovered the secrets of art and nature, and 

have been taught to adapt them to the most im- 

portant services of human life ; but although it 

is thus manifestly necessary for the acquisition 

of knowledge, and is intimately connected with 

our happiness, yet, it is one of those nice princi 

ples, which, if directed into improper channels, 

is productive of much of the cdisquietude which 

we meet with among mankind. It is natu- 
ral to presume that some wise and moral max- 
ims would have been gleaned from the fatal cu- 
riosity of our primeval parent, but, alas! the for- 
bidden fruit still seems, in the eyes of her diso- 
bedient children, to flourish the most blooming 
on the bough. There is in the nature of man 
something that inspires him with a vehement 
anxiety to discover every insignificant circum- 
stance that wears the aspect of a secret, and, 
indeed, to be acquainted with the common re- 
ports or occurrences of the day, of which others 
are ignorant, confers in the general opinion, a 
sort of superiority in the individual thus happily 
favoured ; in judgment, however, of a sensible 
mind, it can conter none, for accident, caprice, 
or conjecture are the principal foundations of 
such secrets; yet frivolous and weak as this ba- 
sis must naturally be, we all enquire after and 
hear, with earnestness and avidity, every piece 
of fresh intelligence or mysterious information. 
Disappointment, however, in general, succeeds 
impertinent enquiry, for it is seldom that the 
news of the day deserves either the trouble of 
communication or the seriousness of attention, 
and there surely can be little gratification in the 
repetition of an adulterated story, that in its 
progress through an inquisitive circle is ever 
swelling as it goes, unto greater and greater 
falsehoods and perplexities, till at length it is 
told differently by an hundred dificrent tongues 
S. 


——— 


One day as a certain attorney of no very gen- 
tleman-like appearance was returning from the 
court house with his professional bag under his 
arm, he was accosted by a Jew with “ Huve vow 
Clowes to sell, Sir! old:Clowes ’’ The Lawyer 
nettled at the mistake, snatched a bundle of pa- 
pers from their repository, and replied “ no, 
you rascal, they are all new suits /” 


ome 


A person who had gained considerable promo- 
tion, forgot all his old friends ; and one of them 
calling on him was asked who he was? “J am 
an old friend,” he replicd, “Come to condole 
with you on the loss of your eye sight and me- 
mory.” 


a 


A person was complimenting Mrs. —— on 
her acting a certain female part so well. “To 
do justice to that character,” replied the ac- 
tress, “one should be young and handsome,” 





spurs us on to the investigation of whatever is 


laudable, becoming or sublime, and which leads “ 








“nay, madam,” replied the gentleman, “you are 
complete provi tu the contrary.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO CYPRIAN. 
SWEET is the lily’s snowy bell, 
And sweet the rose’s breast ; 
And sweet the summer gales that tell 
Where blue-ey’d violets rest. 
But sweeter to the feeling heart, 
The tender sighs that swell, 
When friends, condemn’d by fate to part, 
Murmur a fond Farewell. 
The stars that gem the robe of night, 
The dews of summer sky, 
The diamond’s glance of stainless light, 
The beam of Beauty’s eye ; 
« The pearls that crested Fortune wears,” — 
All these are bright to view, 
But brighter yet the sacred tears, 
That bathe the last Adieu. ROSA. 
—<—— 
SONG — By Mrs. Opie. 
Then be it so, and let us part, 
Since love like mine has fail’d to move thee; 
But do not think this constant heart 
Can never cease, ingrate, to love thee. 
No—spite of all the cold disdain, 
Ili bless the hour when first I met thee, 
And rather bear whole years of pain 
Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 
Still memory, now my only friend, 
Shall with her soothing art endeavour, 
My present anguish to suspend, 
By painting pleasure lost for ever. 
She shall the happy hours renew, 
When full of hope and smiles I met thee, 
And little thought the day to view 
When thou wouldst wish me to forget thee. 
¥et I have lived to view that day, 
To mourn my past destructive blindness, 
To see now turn’d with scorn away 
Those eyes once filled with answering kindness, 
But go—fare ~well! and be thou blest, 
if thoughts of what I feel will let thee: 
Yet though thy image kills my rest, 
*Twere greater anguish to forget thee. 
——— 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MRS. B. 
To virtue faithful, and to merit just, 
My timid muse this humble tribute pays, 
To ber, who mingled with her native dust, 
Fleeds not the voice of censure or of praise. 
With every grace that elevates the mind, 
She lived a pattern of connubial love, 
Tho’ free, reserv’d, to other’s failings kind, 
And ever studious virtue to improve. 
Oft at her door I’ve seen the ling’ring band 
Of paupers shiv’ring in the incle ment air, 
Receive the bounty “of her lib’ral hand, 
And breathe for her the supplic ating pray’r. 
With rosy health and stores of affluence blest, 
She kindly Jearn’d another’s grief to feel, 
Nor never did she steel her breast, 
When modest merit ask’d the scanty meal. 
But ah! no more she heaves the tender sigh, 
No more she listens while the poor complain; 
In earth’s cold womb for ever doom’d to lie, 
Alike insensible to joy or pain. Y. 
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The dying Soldier to the setting Sun. 
Yet stay, yet stay, departing beam, 
Nor meet too soon the western wave ; 
I would thy last expiring beam 
Should grace a dying soldier’s grave. 
The Helm which used my brows to shade, 
Is rusted with the-evening dew ; 
My shattered limbs, at distance laid, 
lhe bitter pangs of death renew. 
Yet pleas’d I view the closing light, 
Mine eyes thy distant glimmering hail, 
Since in the toms destructive fight, 
My country’s banners still prevail. 
With thee at early morn I rose, 
Resolv’d the daring foe J} met ; 
Together let our glories close, 
Fair sun together let us set ! 
But thou shalt set to rise again, 
And move in splendour as before ; 
Whilst I amidst these heaps of slain, 
Must set alas! to rise no more ! 
— 
LINES 
On Madam de Damas, learning English, by Ho- 
race Walpole. 
Tho’ English accents your attention fire, 
You cannot learn so fast as we admire ; 
Scholars like you, but slowly can improve, 
For who would teach you but the verb J Love. / 
—— 
THE SAILOR’S ADIEU. 
Whence comes this keen, this cutting smart ? 
Why doth the tear unbidden start ? 
Why beats my sad, my sinking heart, 
Thus heavily ? 
Eliza, ’tis because I part, 
My life, from thee. 
Tost on the rude and foaming wave, 
’er which the howling tempests rave, 
In distant climes I go to brave 
The furious sea ; 
My doom, perhaps a wat’ry grave 
Far, far from thee ! 
Oh! say, then all on earth I prize! 
Wilt thou my absence mourn with sighs, 
And Heaven invoke with uplift eyes, 
To speed my way ? 
Wilt thou,—but see, the signal flies, 
I must not stay! 
By storms that sweep the deep abyss, 
By plighted vows—by all our bliss— 
By thisembrace—and_ this—and this— 
Dear girl be true— 
‘Remember love’s last parting kiss, 
Adieu ! adieu ! 
— 
EXTEMPORE EPITAPH 
On George Alexander Stevens, the Lecturer on 
Heads. 
A second Alexander here lies dead, 
And not less famed—at taking off a head / 

The Publication Office of this Work is at 
No. 193, Lombard Street, where  subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed tothe Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with immediate attention. 
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